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Often, however, a family traced its origin, not directly to a
god, but to some seer or priest intrusted with his worship; and
in such families a hereditary craft or gift was not infrequently
associated with the hereditary cult. The Talthybiadae at
Sparta owed their position as state-heralds to their being
descendants of Talthybius,1 and it was by this right that the
great prophetic families of, Elis, the Tellidae and lamidae,
exercised their hereditary gift.2 Sometimes a peculiarity in
worship was thought to mark a radical difference of race.
Thus in Attica the Eumolpidae were considered, probably on
grounds of ritual alone, to be of Thracian origin ; the Gephyraei,
whom Herodotus considers to be Phoenician, had their separate
shrines and worship, in which the rest of the people had no
share, and were in turn excluded from certain religious festivals
of the Athenians.3

We may now form some idea of the power of this nobility
of birth. In most cases its members had won their territory
by the right of conquest, and were the large landowners in
the states; their special claims to honour were the exclusive
possession of the sacrifices and higher religious rites of the state,
the exclusive knowledge of its laws, and the sole possession of that
citizen dptTij which resulted from higher birth and from inherited
wealth and culture. This was the rule of the best (a/Kcrroi),
and for a time these governments may well have been the
truest aristocracies that the Greek world ever saw. It was not
merely the position, it was still more the qualities which made
these men at once priests, judges, and soldiers that seemed un-
attainable by the common herd. Their rule had a divine sanction,
but the theocratic element was not oppressively present; it was
less obvious than at Rome, for the clan-worship, exclusive as it
was, was less baneful than the inscrutable knowledge of the
priestly colleges of the Eoman Patriciate, which created a
strong tie of interest between all the families of the privileged
class, and professed to give rules for all things human and
divine. In Greece the lay functions overshadowed the priestly
character, and that status and merit were thought to be
coincident is shown by the growth of a characteristic Greek
conception, which in after days was barely eradicated from the
most democratic states. This was the idea of /3a.va,v<riat
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